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WHEN FOUND— 


poorest hs, the courtesy of Mr. Samuel Wells, F.R.G.S., of Sheffield, 

we are able to reproduce as a frontispiece to our present number, 
a portrait of Dickens, by John Leech, which, so far as we are aware, 
has never been published before. The famous Punch artist being so 
intimate a friend of the novelist, there can be little doubt but that 
this charming pencil sketch was made from life. The original, which 
is in Mr. Wells's possession, has a slight, and very effective red tint 
in parts of the sketch which of course cannot be reproduced in black 
and white. The portrait is a piece of delicate and refined drawing, 
and we are grateful to Mr. Wells for giving us the opportunity of pre- 
senting to our readers such a distinguished example of the work of the 
famous illustrator of the immortal Christmas Carol. 


* * * * * 


The public trial of John Jasper for the murder of Edwin Drood, 
on January 7th next, will prove not only the most notable occasion in 
the Fellowship’s history, but an event of a great historical and literary 
interest. The Trial is fixed to take place at the Holborn Hall, Gray's 
Inn Road, W.C., at 7 o'clock precisely. Prices of admission will be 
5s., 2s. 6d. and Is. Members of the Fellowship will have the privilege 
of obtaining their tickets at half-price. The event is creating so much 
stir outside the Fellowship that we advise members not to delay in 
securing their tickets. 

% % * x * 

All preliminary details have now been arranged, and apart from the 
jury, which will be composed of very distinguished men in litera- 
ture and the arts, the witnesses and junior counsel will be enacted by 
leading authorities on the Drood mystery, most of whom have written 
onthe subject. In our next issue we hope to be able to give the names 
of all taking part. In the meantime, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, and Mr. 
Cecil Chesterton are busily preparing their individual cases, over 
which Mr. G. K. Chesterton will preside as judge. 

Of the many gracious acts of Mrs. Perugini since she has been the 
Fellowship’s President, none, perhaps, has given more pleasure nor 
has more fully exemplified her personal interests in its members 
that the series of “At Homes” she has held during the past 
month. Unable, fortunately as it turned out, to preside as previously 
arranged at the October meeting of the recently formed Hackney and 
Stoke Newington Branch, Mrs. Perugini determined that the members 
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should be compensated for their disappointment, and accordingly 
arranged to receive and entertain groups of them at her home on 
successive Saturday afternoons. 

* * Ho) 1% * 

In order that they might meet other members of the Society, 
Mrs. Perugini’s hospitality was characteristically and promptly ex- 
tended to all officers of the Fellowship, their wives and a considerable 
proportion of members visiting or residing in London, and so each 
Saturday afternoon saw a party of forty or upwards assembled beneath 
her roof enjoying the daintiest of teas, chatting and listening to music, 
songs and recitals. One of the delights was the privilege of seeing and 
speaking with Miss Georgina Hogarth, who happily is still among us. 
Several other notable personal friends of the hostess were present 
on one or other of the occasions. Whether Mrs. Perugini was receiving 
or parting from her guests, exchanging kindly greetings with them, 
presiding at her tea table, or reciting little poems of her own com- 
position, her charming personality was the greatest and most valued 
contribution of all. 

* * * * * 

An industrial exhibition was opened last month by the Duchess of 
Marlborough under the auspices of the Field Lane Institution in the 
Central building, Vine Street, Clerkenwell. If our readers need a 
reminder of the connection of Charles Dickens with the Institution, 
may we refer them to an article on the subject written by Mr. O. Sack, 
and published with an illustration by Cruikshank in our December 
1908 issue. Included in the exhibition were original Dickens letters con- 
cerning the Ragged School Union and proof plates from Oliver Twist 
lent by the publishers of the book. 


* %* * * * 


We regret to have to record the death of Sir W. H. Bailey which 
took place on November 22nd, at the age of seventy-five. He was 
elected a Vice-President of the Dickens Fellowship at the conference 
held in Manchester in October 1906, over which he presided. A 
portrait of Sir W. H. Bailey appeared in our December number of 
that year. 

* 2k * * * * 

All Dickensians owe a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Methuen and 
Co., for issuing Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s brilliant book on Dickens in a 
shilling edition. At such a price it should find a place in the library of 
every lover of the novelist. Of the numberless books on the subject, 
Mr. Chesterton’s stands apart, and in its new and cheap form should 
secure thousands of new readers. 

* * * * * 

One of the volumes of a little series of booklets issued by Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck and Sons, with the general title of “‘ Half Hours with 
Great Writers,” is devoted to Charles Dickens and illustrated by 
Harold Copping. It is a dainty little volume. 


THe Epiror. 
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THE DEATH OF SCROOGE 
By W. JOHNS 

GoaE time since the writer of these lines, turning over the contents 

of one of the bookstalls in the Farringdon Road, unearthed 
a small and somewhat faded volume bearing the title, ‘“ Christmas 
Eve with the Spirits; or, The Canon’s Wanderings through Ways 
Unknown. With some further Tidings of the Lives of Scrooge and 
Tiny Tim.” The book was published anonymously in 1870 by Bull, 
Simmons & Co., of Wigmore Street. It consists of ninety pages, and 
five chapters, four of which contain stories, in faint imitation of 
Charles Dickens’s Christmas Stories, related under the similitude of 
a dream. But the chief interest of the little brochure centres round 
the concluding chapter, which gives a supposititious account of the 
last hours of Ebenezer Scrooge, accompanied by the illustration here 
reproduced. The account begins :— 


THE DEATH OF SCROOGE 


*‘Even in Death: God Bless us Every one” 


** Away, far away, in our swift flight ; away from the city, from 
the haunts of men, from the sullen river, and the stifling streets! 
Our speed at last relaxes, our journey is ended, and we enter a 
pretty house, about which the roses climb and mingle with the 
windows, twining around like beautiful picture frames. . .. We 
ascend above. A pretty bedroom, with snowy hangings, that told 
of care and affection ungrudgingly bestowed. . . . Upon the bed 
lay, in a gentle slumber, an old man, whose few grey hairs were 
moved gently by the breeze as it came through the pretty latticed 
window. . . . Known well to most of us, but yet unknown as 
now ; known before the lesson of a life had entered in that stony 
heart and dissolved it into the milk of human kindness. Scrooge! 
Not of the office or of ’Change ; but Scrooge, having had the lesson 
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of the neglected tombstone, the softening repentant influence of 
Tiny Tim upon him, rounding the rugged corners of his life. . . . 

The door opens, and gently gliding to the bedside comes Tiny 
Tim—tiny no longer ; for years had rolled away, and he has grown 
stronger and bigger, although Scrooge insists upon his being called 
Tiny Tim, still saying he is not big enough yet to change his name, 
and that he is yet in his sight the same Tiny Tim as of old. The 
little thin hand glides gently o’er the face, the voice gently says, 
“Granny, dear!* The eyes open with no start, for Scrooge is 
always waked thus; the smile deepens upon his pleasant face as 
he says, ‘ Tiny ! my boy, bless you.’ ” 

After a pathetic dialogue between Scrooge and Tiny Tim, bearing 
upon the old man’s former unrighteous conduct, Scrooge continues :— 

«Tiny, I shan’t be with you long. I can’t bear to leave you, 
but I’ve been very very happy since that time when I was a hard- 
hearted, wicked man; and I have tried to do my best to all of 
you since . . . Tiny, you'll come to my grave sometimes, when 
I’m gone, won’t you?’ faltered Scrooge. Tiny only sobbed 
could not answer. ... ‘Tiny, my dear, good, loving Tiny, I 
am a little tired, and will go to sleep; stay with me, Tiny, and say 
those words I love to hear before I fall asleep.’ 

The trembling voice of Tiny broke the silence for the last time 
in Scrooge’s ears with the prayer that he loved best: ‘God _ bless 
us every one,—and Scrooge—slept the sleep that knows no waking. 

The bell of the village church tolls for a departed soul! What 
grief was in that pretty cottage! They had come in hours after 
Bob Cratchet and his wife—and found the loving child, poor Tiny 
Tim, still clasping with affectionate grief the neck of the dead 
man, poor old Scrooge ; and yet not poor, for thy life has blossomed 
in its old age, and was ready for the gathering. 

Scrooge’s virtues live after him—charities and penerosities in- 
numerable. He retired from his business after that memorable 
Christmas Eve, and in his place he placed his nephew, making 
only one restriction—that every Christmas Eve was to be spent 
in as jolly a manner as he had himself joined in when in the Spirit’s 
company. Bob Cratchet he made foreman, with a salary that Bob 
never knows how to spend, without the aid of as many kindnesses 
shown to others as he has experienced himself. Men upon ’Change 
thought Scrooge had gone mad. What a glorious madness! His 
will, strange to say, particularized his bed furniture as one of the 
legacies to Bob Cratchet’s wife, and also stated how the plain but 
pretty cross which stood over his grave should be inscribed :— 

In Memory of 
SCROOGE, 

(Relict of the firm Scroocr & MaRLEy), 
A HARD, GRASPING MAN IN EARLIER LIFE, 
HE LIVED TO SEE HIS FOLLY, AND 
LIVE FOR OTHERS. 

His LIFE A LESSON TO ALL WHO READ, 
BECAME MOST CHANGED ON CHRISTMAS EVE.” 


It would be interesting to know who was the anonymous author 
of this little book. Perhaps some reader of The Dickensian could 
supply the information. | 
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DICKENS AND AINSWORTH 
BOZ’S FIRST FRIEND 
By J. W. T. LEY 
Il. 


N R. ELLIS points out that Ainsworth had quite a marked influence 
“ on Dickens's earlier work. Undoubtedly it was the popularity 
of “ Rookwood ” that caused Sam Weller to select as his contribution 
to the harmony on a certain occasion the song, “ Bold Turpin vunce 
on Hounslow Heath,” and it is interesting to note also that the name 
of Turpin’s companion robber was Sikes. But, above all, it was to 
Ainsworth that Dickens was indebted for an introduction to the 
brothers Grant, better known to the wide, wide world as the Cheeryble 
Brothers. That Dickens did actually meet the Grants is now established 
beyond any doubt at all. To James Crossley, on 3lst October, 1838, 
Ainsworth wrote :—‘‘ Dickens has just started for Stratford-upon- 
Avon and Chester, accompanied by Mr. Browne (the ‘ Phiz’ of 
Pickwick and Nickleby), the artist. He will reach Manchester on 
Saturday, I believe. On Sunday next Forster starts, per railroad, to 
join him, and I suppose on Monday they will call on you, as they 
are armed with letters of introduction to you. Dickens’s object is to 
see the interior of a cotton mill—I fancy with reference to some of 
his publications. I have given him letters to G. Winter and Hugh 
Beaver.” 

On the authority of one of Ainsworth’s daughters, Dickens paid 
this visit with the definite object of meeting the Grants, as well as 
of seeing the inside of a cotton mill. Ainsworth had known them 
when he was a boy, for Manchester was his native city, and he had 
described them to his friend. He now gave Mr. Winter a hint, and 
that gentleman arranged a dinner to which Dickens and the Grants 
were invited. And so Ainsworth rendered a further great service to 
Dickens and to the world at large. 

During this visit to Manchester the three friends went out to 
Cheadle Hall, Cheshire, in order to see Ainsworth’s three little girls, 
who were at boarding-school there, and they “took with them three 
books, duly inscribed and autographed, to present to the three little 
girls, who had never seen their visitors before.” After their return, 
Ainsworth wrote to Crossley :—‘‘ Dickens and Forster called on me 
on Sunday to give me an account of their expedition. . . . Dickens 
is an excellent fellow—I am glad you like him—and so is my friend 
Fury-fire-the-Faggot. The twain expressed themselves highly, most 
highly, delighted with your and G. Winter’s attention.’ Sa0@ 

In 1839 Ainsworth had the gratification of visiting his native city 
in company with his famous friend, and of being entertained by the 
citizens at dinner. The position must have been an embarrassing 
one for him, as the following extract from a letter to Crossley shows :— 

‘“‘ Now, in respect to the public dinner. Is it to be given to me 


or Dickens—or to both ? Acting upon your former letter, I invited 
my friend to accompany me, imagining the dinner was to be given 
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in my honour; but I have no feeling whatever in the matter, and 
only desire to have a distinct understanding about it. If the dinner 
is given expressly to Dickens, I think a letter of invitation should 
be sent him. But you are the best judge of the propriety of this 
step; and it might be only giving needless trouble, as he is sure 
to come if the dinner 7s to be given to me.” 


The spirit reflected by this letter is excellent. The truth appears 
to be that Ainsworth had been originally invited, and that he had 
invited Dickens to accompany him, and the citizens of Manchester 
rather allowed the glory of “ Boz” to eclipse the glory of Ainsworth. 
But the latter was devoid of jealousy, and he was quite willing that 
the greater honour should go to his friénd, whose genius he readily 
and frankly recognized. Needless to say, Forster kept them company 
on this visit. The three friends stayed with Mr. Hugh Beaver, at the 
Temple, Cheetham Hill. They arrived in Manchester on Saturday, 
12th January. On the Sunday, as the “ Manchester Courier ” reported, 
“the literary trio attended divine service at the Collegiate Church, 
when the Rev. R. Parkinson preached a most admirable sermon on 
the late hurricane.” On the Monday the public dinner was held, 
followed, on the Tuesday, by a dinner at Crossley’s house, and on 
the Wednesday by a dinner at Winter’s house. 

One doubts if throughout his long life there was any incident 
upon which Ainsworth looked back with so much gratification as 
upon this visit to Manchester. To return to his native city a famous 
man, and to be féted by the citizens, was in itself a notable and pleasing 
event, but to be accompanied by and féted in company with the most 
popular writer of his time—whom he could call “ friend ”—it must 
have been a proud day indeed for him. 

At about this time Dickens and Ainsworth had an interesting 
scheme in hand which was destined not to fructify. “I think I have 
told you,” the latter wrote to Crossley, “that Dickens and I are 
about to illustrate ancient and modern London in a Pickwick form. 
We expect much from this.” It would have been an almost ideal 
collaboration. Who could have dealt with ancient London so well 
as he who was to write “ The Tower of London” and “ Old Saint 
Paul’s,” and who could have dealt with modern London so delightfully 
as the author of Sketches by Boz and Pickwick? But the scheme was 
abandoned, and this is the only reference to it that exists. 

There is no need to deal here with Dickens’s dispute with Macrone. 
Ainsworth had nought to do with it, except that he was naturally 
interested and sorry that the unpleasantness should have arisen 
between the publisher and the author whom he had been instrumental 
in bringing together. Macrone seems to have turned to Ainsworth 
for. advice and sympathy in his trouble—for his loss of such a writer 
as Dickens was a very serious blow indeed. “I am sorry that you 
have lost Mr. Dickens,” wrote Ainsworth. “I look upon him as 
unquestionably a writer of the first order.”” When the dispute was 
suddenly ended by the publishex’s death, Ainsworth gladly joined 
with Dickens in the preparation of a book in aid of the widow and 
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family. The book, which was published in 1841, was “ The Pic-Nic 
Papers” to which “ Boz” contributed “ The Lamplighter.” 

There was, however, real danger of a rupture between the two 
novelists, arising out of Dickens’s dispute with Bentley in 1839, which 
led to Ainsworth succeeding Dickens as Editor of “ Bentley’s 
Miscellany.” A rumour got abroad to the effect that Forster had 
persuaded Dickens to break his agreement with the publisher, and 
Dickens wrote a letter to Ainsworth from which the following is an 
extract :— 


“If the subject of this letter, or anything contained in it, should 
eventually become the occasion of any disagreement between you 
and ime, it would cause me very deep and sincere regret. But 
with this contingency—even this before me—I feel that I must 
speak out without reserve, and that every manly, honest, and just 
consideration impels me to do so. By some means . . . the 
late negotiations between your- 
self, myself, and Mr. Bentley 
have placed a mutual friend of 
ours in a false position, and one 
in which he has no right to stand, 
and exposed him to an accusa- 
tion . . . equally untrue and 
undeserved. . . . However 
painful it will be to put myself 
in communication once again 
with Mr. Bentley, and openly 
appeal to you to confirm what 
I shall tell him, there is no 
alternative, unless you. will 
frankly and openly, and for the 
sake of your old friend, as well 
as very intimate and valued one, aS 
avow to Mr. Bentley yourself. = wiit1aAM HARRISON AINSWORTH 


that he (Forster) is not to 
blame. . . Believe me, Ainsworth, that for your sake, no less than 


on Forster’s account, this should be done. . . . I do not mean 
to hurt or offend you by anything I have said, and I should be 
truly grieved to find that I have done so. But I must speak 
strongly, because I feel strongly.” 

Happily the affair ended amicably, and there was no breach 
between the friends. This letter (which is given in full in Mr. Ellis’s 
book) was written in March, 1839. A month earlier Dickens had 
handed over the Editorship of the “ Miscellany” to Ainsworth in 
the following words :—‘ In fact, then, my child, you have changed 
hands. Henceforth I resign you to the guardianship and protection 
of one of my most intimate and valued friends, Mr. Ainsworth, with 
whom, and with ‘you, my best wishes will ever remain.’’* 

- In 1842 Ainsworth was one of the party that gathered at Greenwich 
to welcome Dickens home from America. After that, references to 
meetings of the two novelists are very few indeed. In 1847 Ainsworth, 


* « Familiar Epistle from a Parent to a Guild.” 
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during a Continental tour, met Dickens at Lausanne, and the latter 
wrote to Forster :—‘‘I breakfasted with him at the Hotel Gibbon 
next morning. . . . We walked about all day, talking of our old 
days at Kensal Lodge.” Those old days were: not forgotten, but 
times had changed, and the two men who once saw one another 
almost daily now but rarely met. There was in each a sentiment 
for the “ day that is dead,” however, and in 1849 Dickens did a very 
graceful thing when he invited Ainsworth to act as godfather to his 
sixth son (now Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, K.C.). Four years later 
Ainsworth gave up Kensal Manor House, and those glorious reunions 
were once for all ended. He who had kept open house for the literary 
and artistic stars of London had found it necessary to retrench, and 
so, as Mr. Ellis says, “ his famous hospitality—once so prominent a 
feature in London life—became but a pleasant memory. No longer 
was the Harrow Road the favourite ride out from town, for there was 
no warm welcome at the end of the journey now. Ainsworth was gone, 
the old circle of friends was broken up for ever, and so Dickens and 
Forster, Thackeray, and many another, came no more to Kensal Green.” 

The last record of any meeting between Dickens and Ainsworth 
is in June, 1854, when the latter, who had gone to live in Brighton, 
came up to London expressly to meet some of his old friends. 
Thackeray tried to effect a reunion in 1857. He proposed a dinner 
at which Dickens, Ainsworth, Maclise, and himself should meet once 
more and live again the old, far-off happy days. But his efforts failed. 
“* Ainsworth and ‘ Boz’ won’t come,” he wrote to Maclise, “‘ and press 
for delay. Well, then, although I know, from the state of the banker’s 
account at present, next week there will probably be about five 
shillings wherewith to buy a dinner, yet let them have their will. 
Something tells me that it may be long before the banquet in question 
takes place—but it is their wish—so be it. The greatest of all the 
names of Allah (Goethe says) is‘ Amen.’”’ And he wrote to Ainsworth : 
““ Here comes a note from Dickens, who begs, too, for a remission of 
the dinner. As I can’t have it without my two roaring animals, and 
the play wouldn’t be worth coming to with the part of Hamlet 
omitted, the great Titmarsh Banquet is hereby postponed, to be held 
on some other occasion, however, with uncommon splendour.” 

Thackeray’s forebodings were realized, and it is certain that the 
two friends who had been so intimate in the first days of popularity 
and success, did not meet for some years prior to Dickens’s death. For 
on 7th July, 1870, Ainsworth wrote to Charles Kent :—“‘ I was greatly 
shocked by the sudden death of poor Dickens. I have not seen him 
of late years, but I always hoped that we might meet again, as of old.” 

The tone of this letter certainly suggests that there had been an 
estrangement, and the impression is confirmed by Thackeray’s note 
to Maclise just quoted :—‘ Ainsworth and ‘ Boz’ won’t come.” There 
is no direct evidence of an estrangement, however, and for memory’s 
sake—the memory of those joyous early years—one hopes that the 
impression is false. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


(UR pudding is a magic thing 
“ — Aflame, its fairy fire, 

We hail it with glad shout and sing 
To joy that rises higher. 


For buried ’neath the pudding brown 
And burnt by opal flame, 

Are all the woes of all the town, 
The deeds of those we blame. 


Forgotten is each trifling ill, 
Cremated, too, each fault, 
We tolerate our neighbour still 

And share our bread and salt. 


Why not awake when love grows dim 
And count no sin but ours, 

Then breathe the prayer of “ Tiny Tim”’ 
And shun the word that sours ? 


Our pudding is a magic thing 
Aflame with fairy fire, 
We bless it for its light and sing 
To truth that rises higher.—P. D. F. 


THE FIRST EDITIONS OF DICKENS* 


By G. W. DAVIS 


2 seems a pity that the author of this handsome book has too 

strictly limited its scope. The first issues of the various 
publications are much more accurately and fully described than in any 
previous bibliography. For our part we should have valued the work 
more had it not been confined to “ first editions,” but had dealt also 
with early editions other than the first, and all important Dickensiana, 
especially with regard to Illustrations and Imitations. 

That, however, has not been Mr. Eckel’s aim. His task has been to 
supply a bibliography for collectors of First Editions only and this 
he has done so fully and accurately in a manner never attempted before, 
that the book deserves very high praise, and must assuredly take its 
place on the shelves of every Dickens collector who can obtain a copy. 
The Pickwick and Battle of Life descriptions, and the elucidation 
of the mystery of the authorship of ** A Curious Dance,” stand perhaps 
pre-eminent as invaluable amongst other evidence of painstaking 
and thorough workmanship. The giving of present-day values, and 
the inclusion of facsimile title-pages, etc., are other excellent and ex- 
tremely useful features to which the collector is greatly indebted. 


* “The First Editions of The Writings of Charles Dickens and their Values: 
A Bibliography.” By John C. Eckel. ‘With a portrait of Dickens and thirty- 
six illustrations and facsimiles. London : Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 


Large paper edition, 25s. net. 
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Notwithstanding this well-earned praise some points of criticism 
may be mentioned, as illustrations of minor weaknesses. In dealing 
with the Carol, although the red and green title-page, dated 1844, is 
mentioned as one of the earliest variants in experimenting, yet on the 
succeeding page it states that the “ date must be 1843.” Why should 
the Dickens and Thackeray speeches of 1858 he separated from the 
other speeches, or why is the rare pamphlet of 1844 containing 
the speech to the Birmingham Polytechnic Institution omitted alto- 
gether? With the “ Library of Fiction” no mention is made that 
two parts published began a third volume. Although the re-issue of 
“* Grimaldi ” in one volume in 1846, or 18 years after the first issue, is 
given, no mention is made of the first collected edition of the Sketches of 
Young Gentlemen, etc., in one volume in 1843, nor of the rare issue of 
Our Mutual Friend in one volume in 1865, with a special illustrated 
title-page reproducing the designs of the Green Wrapper. Moreover 
whilst a warning is given that the date 1850 should be on both illustra- 
ted and ordinary title-page of David Copperfield, the same distinction, 
although just as necessary, is not noticed with Dombey and Son or 
Bleak House. 

The above remarks might, of course, be applied to any other similar 
work, but they nevertheless deserve notice. It should, however, be 
remembered that only the very wealthiest can hope to secure examples of 
all the rarest items, and that.even these may not have their hope realised 
in every case, and have to be compelled either temporarily or perma- 
nently to be satisfied with a “‘second-best.’’ From these downwards 
it is a question of degree. When only one hundred collectors’ copies 
are in existence, how many hundreds of collectors have to do without ? 
The pleasure of hunting would be diminished rather than increased if 
complete success were in any way assured. The majority in the end 
lack something, but if collecting the works of Dickens be the labour of 
a lover of the author, each of his works is represented on our shelves in 
some form or other, and generally in the best form we can obtain. 

As second issues and editions are important to all, and very important 
to many, and as there are omnivorous collectors, who like to embellish 
their library with examples of not only the one, but of other issues as 
well, we suggest that at some future time, Mr. Eckel should be 
induced to revise his volume, and make additions on the lines noted, 
and thus appeal to a far greater public than the mere collector of 
First Editions only. 

But as it stands the work is far and away ahead of anything preceding 
it, and as such will be cherished by all for whom it is designed. 

The ordinary edition of the book is limited to seven hundred and 
fifty copies each numbered, and the large paper edition to two hundred 
and fifty copies numbered, and signed by the author and publishers, and 
there can be little doubt that each will soon be difficult to obtain. 

A word must be added in commendation of the handsome and digni- 
fied manner in which the book is produced. In every respect it is a 
true booklover’s book in format, and the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on a notable example of the printer’s art. 
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MATT MORGAN 


By WILMOT CORFIELD 


HE discovery of a new portrait of Charles Dickens, by Matt 
Morgan, referred to on page 284, brings that versatile artist 
within the group of Dickens portrait painters, and seems to justify 
the entry here of some particulars of his life, taken, for the most part, 
from recent issues of ‘““ Notes and Queries’; the more so as he is 
not mentioned in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Matthew Somerville Morgan, son of Matthew Morgan, an actor, and 
Mary Somerville, an actress and singer, was born at Lambeth, April 
27th, 1839, and died of lumbago, at New York, June 2nd, 1890. He 
was twice married and had a large family, two of his sons being still 
well known in the London publishing world. Starting as an assistant 
scene painter to a firm in Little Wild Street, Drury Lane (1849-50) he 
then and afterwards drew for the Illustrated London News, the London 
Journal, Fun, and other publications. In 1860 he was associated 
with the British Lion, a short-lived but clever weekly, and about the 
same time occupied a studio in New Inn, Strand, and later another 
in Berners Street, Oxford Street, where he also opened in partner- 
ship with Fred Buckstone, son of Old Buckstone, of the Haymarket, 
a fine-art exhibition, which became a resort of men of note in the 
world of journalism, art, and the theatre. 

His fame, however, rests chiefly upon his series of spirited cartoons 
for the Tomahawk, a Saturday Journal of Satire, of which he was 
also part proprietor, and of which 172 numbers appear to have been 
issued between May 11th, 1867, and August 20th, 1870. Though 
usually well edited, illustrated and conducted, the Tomahawk, brilliant 
in its early days, incurred severe displeasure in royal circles by reason of 
offensively painted cartoons casting reflections upon the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales; one of these “A Brown Study ” (a double paged 
wood-engraving) being particularly unfortunate. With the collapse 
of the paper, Morgan went to the United States, never to return, and 
devoted himself with some success to the production of theatrical 
posters. The T omahawk was published at first from 30 Tavistock 
Street and then from 199 Strand. Its cartoons in colour, though often 
powerful, were of uneven quality ; but as the work of undeniable genius 
they remain memorable.of their kind, and complete sets are now prac- 
tically unobtainable. G. H. Bernasconi, the best-known of the Birming- 
ham cartoonists, shared the Strand studio with Morgan when a youth. 

Matt Morgan's portrait of Dickens forms a frontispiece to this 
year’s bound volume of The Dickensian. 


PHIZ AND DICKENS* 
N R. EDGAR BROWNE, President of the Liverpool branch of the 


Fellowship and son of the distinguished artist so closely associa- 
ted with Dickens, has written an informative and intimate book about 


* Phiz and Dickens as they appeared to Edgar Browne. With original 
illustrations by Hablot Kk. Browne. London: James Nisbet and Co. 15s. net. 
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his father and the novelist. It is quite a personal book and in no way 
a set biography of Hablot K. Browne, but incidentally presents a 
refreshing picture of the life of the time, and furnishes interesting 
side lights on the many notable men and women contemporaries of 
the artist. 

The early chapters deal with the artist’s life in London and Croydon 
and are full of reminiscences of the notable persons he met. Particu- 
larly interesting is the chapter devoted to the home life of Phiz, pre- 
senting as it does the typical Victorian atmosphere. Indeed this is 
true throughout the book wherein little pen pictures of all the 
leading lights of the Victorian age illumine the pages. Prominent in 
this respect being such personages as Lever, Ainsworth, Macready, 
the Keans, Phelps, Cruikshank, Lover, Maclise, Frith, Forster, 
Leigh Hunt, some of whom have nearly a chapter devoted to 
them. 

But the interest to Dickensians will be the portion of the book dealing 
with the relationship of Phiz and Dickens, a relationship which was 
always of the friendliest and happiest nature. Of Dickens himself Mr. 
Browne has naturally much to say. One chapter is devoted to reputed 
originals of some of Dickens’s characters, another to Dickens’s humour 
and pathos, and another to some illustrations of Dickens. We are not 
in entire agreement with Mr. Browne’s criticisms of Dickens. For 
instance he says that beyond knowing that Ruth Pinch can make a 
pudding there is nothing else about her we can take an interest in. 
The deaths of Little Nell and Paul Dombey do not appeal to him 
very much, because * we do not feel death unless we have known the 
person,” and asserts that Dickens unfortunately failed to realise this 
truth. Isn’t that a compliment to Dickens? Did he not make both 
of these characters so real that persons felt their death like that of a 
real personal friend? “The nation did not mourn because little 
Paul was dead,” he'says, “ but because Mr. Dickens was sorry.” 
But the nation did not know how sorry he was until long after, and 
vet it mourned at the time. 

Mr. Browne also falls foul of Barnaby Rudge. The prevailing im- 
pression of which “is one of dismal and notionless crime.” He has 
nothing more to say of Barnaby than that he is “a harmless 
lunatic.” 

These points do not matter very much because we all have our 
likes and dislikes. After all, what we care most about in Mr. Browne’s 
book is its unconventionality. His book secures our interest because 
it is unmethodical, because it is free and easy and open-minded. As we 
have said, it is not a set biography, and because of that we seem to get 
a much more conscientious picture than we should have had if it had 
been written on different lines. 

It is copiously illustrated with a variety of his father’s paint- 
ings, portraits, landscapes and _ characters, many relating to 
Dickens. 

B. W. M. 
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SAINT GHASTLY GRIM 


By O. SACK 


\V 7 HEN Dickens thought that he deserved particularly well of 
himself and had earned the right to enjoy a little treat, he would 
stroll from Covent Garden into the City of London and roam about 
its deserted nooks and corners. Among his favourite retreats the city 
churchyards held high place, as he says in “ The City of the Absent,” 
one of the chapters 
of The Uncommercial 
Traveller, wherein he 
proceeds to describe 
their peculiar inter- 
ests and attractive- 
ness in his own in- 
imitable manner. 

Of all the church- 
vards and churches 
thus referred to, one 
only, so far as we 
know, has been 
identified, and al- 
though we believe it 
would be particular- 
ly difficult to trace 
out and identify the 
others, it would 
nevertheless be a 
task with many 
things to recommend 
it, even though 
failure awaited us 
at the finish. 

The one church- 
yard and_ church 
that has been dis- 
covered for us is that 
of St. Olave, Hart 


Street, to which Photo hy] - [VW lan Bultrap 
Dickens gives the Tue GATEWAY OF ST. OLAVE’S, HART STREET, F.C. 
curious, yet fitting, The Original of “St. Ghastly Grim ~ 


name of Saint 

Ghastly Grim. He describes it as one of his best beloved churchyards. 
“It lies at the heart of the city and the Blackwall Railway shrieks 
at it daily. It is a small churchyard, with a ferocious, strony, spiked 
iron gate, like a jail. The gate is ornamented with skulls and cross- 
bones, larger than the life, wrought in stone, but it likewise came 
into the mind of Saint Ghastly Grim, that to stick tron spikes atop of 
the stone skulls, as though they were impaled, would be a pleasant 
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device. Therefore the skulls grin aloft horribly, thrust through and 
through with iron spears. Hence there is attraction of repulsion for 
me in Saint Ghastly Grim, and, having often contemplated it in the 
daylight and the dark, I once felt drawn towards it in a thunderstorm 
at midnight.” 

Whether most of the other churchyards and churches which allured 
the novelist to the city have been swept beyond the power of identifi- 
cation or not, there still remains Saint Ghastly Grim with its weird 
gateway, which we reproduce here. Our readers will perhaps refer 
to “ The City of the Absent ” to read again the full story of Dickens’s 
visit to Saint Ghastly Grim. In doing so, should anyone be able to 
identify any of the others mentioned, we trust the result of the 
researches may appear in our pages. 


MR. FRANK SPEAIGHT’S NEW RECITAL 


N R. FRANK SPEAIGHT has just added a new and most attractive 
item “‘ Micawber ”’ to his already extensive repertoire of Dickens 

Recitals. He delivered it for the first time to an enraptured and en- 

thusiastic audience at the Steinway Hall on October 25th. 

The portrayal of cheery optimism associated with Mr. Micawber, 
the attitude of looking for the ever-expected “ something ”’ that was 
bound “to turn up,” was manifest all through and even in the last 
scene of all when Wilkins Micawber reaches the zenith of his career as 
a magistrate in Australia, one felt in Mr. Speaight’s clever intonation 
that there were still heights unscaled, and that the true Micawber 
spirit had not then deserted that exalted individual. We get of course 
some of David Copperfield’s own adventures and experiences, but only 
those which are necessary to bind the story of Micawber together. The 
Recital is entitled “ Micawber’: his life as related by David Copper- 
field,’ and it includes some insight into David’s character, whose style 
develops in the most charming way from the simple narrative of a 
child in the earlier scenes, to the polished diction of an educated literary 
inan in the latter part of the recital. Mr. Speaight was especially 
successful in his management of this difficult art, for it must be remem- 
bered that over twenty years are covered by the story of Mr. Micawber. 

The famous denunciation of Uriah Heep was rendered with great 
dramatic emphasis and tactfully artistic restraint, even here the essen- 
tially volatile nature of Micawber’s character not being overlooked, 
while the bewitching domesticity of the reconciliation between Mr. 
and Mrs. Micawber (whom nothing will induce to desert her husband) 
after their estrangement, was most touching. 

In fact Mr. Speaight proved once again that he is able to play upon 
the feelings of his audience at will, causing them either to laugh un- 
restrainedly or to weep unashamed, and we think that this power 
hecomes more noticeable each time we hear him. Mr. Speaight 
thoroughly earned and entirely deserved the ovation with which 
** Micawher ”’ was received, and we anticipate that this will be one of the 
most successful of his excerpts from Charles Dickens’s works.—T.W.H. 
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COULD DICKENS DESCRIBE A GENTLEMAN? 


By HELEN ROBERTS 
II. 


d Piva FREDERICK VERISOPHT is at first very far from one’s 

conception of a gentleman. but this is because at first we see 
nothing of his real character, for he is dominated by the licentious 
hbertine who is his evil genius. He is depicted as a silly youth, whose 
emptiness and puppyism make him an easy victim to such sharks as 
Messrs. Pike, Pluck, and Hawk. He is their butt and dupe, and is led 
by them a good distance along the road to ruin before we gain any hint 
of a better nature. The first intimation we have is when he tries to 
persuade the bully, Sir Mulberry Hawk, to reveal his name to Nicholas 
Nickleby, when the latter champions his sister’s honour. When Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, after the deserved chastisement that Nicholas has 
inflicted upon him, swears to be revenged, Lord Frederick tells him 
that he cannot allow such a thing, and warns him that he will do all 
in his power to prevent such an outrage. The young lord really begins 
to think seriously over the affair of Nicholas and his sister, is ashamed 
of his share in the matter, and arrives at a manly and honest con- 
clusion. The coarse and insulting behaviour of his companion produces 
a deep impression on his mind, and he is deeply mortified by the 
misgiving that he has been gulled. Shaking off his careless and 
indolent nature, he makes a silent determination to withdraw: himself 
from his dissolute and worthless companions, but exasperated by . 
jests and familiarities which he cannot choose but resent, he is drawn 
into the duel in which he loses his life. ‘‘ He dies by the hand of the 
man whom he has loaded with gifts, by the act of him but for whom 
he might have developed the better traits of his character, and lived 
to be a happy and useful member of society.” 

James Harthouse and Eugene Wrayburn are two characters 
drawn on very much the same lines. James Harthouse is a fine 
gentleman of good family and appearance, whose easy grace of manner 
gives him a hold over the workers of the Gradgrind class. His genteel 
listlessness, his assumed honesty in dishonesty of purpose, gain for 
him an easy ascendancy over those with whom he comes in contact. 
He is not designedly bad, only purposeless and indifferent, and glides 
on from step to step, considering only his own wishes in his dishonour- 
able scheme. When this is defeated he has the grace to be ashamed of 
it, and makes the only reparation in his power. Yet though so slightly 
sketched, his appearance in the book is one of the touches that show 
up in sharp relief the coarseness of some of the other characters. 

Eugene Wrayburn is also portrayed as leading an idle, purposeless 
existence, light, easy, polished, used to the world, making no pretences, 
avowing a low estimate of everything and everybody, he yet will not 
descend to the level of a mere fortune-hunter and marry for money, 
and even while he professes a profound indifference to all except his 
friend Lightwood, he pities and befriends the poor girl Lizzie Hexham 
before he is actuated by any self-interest. His antipathy to the 
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underhand way in which they are obliged to spy upon her father, his 
compunction for his own share in hunting him down, his consideration 
for Lizzie in breaking to her the news of her father’s death (all of 
which good deeds he is ashamed), show him to be capable of higher 
things. His kind interest in Lizzie deepens, and though we must 
concede that it is from a new motive, yet he himself is obliged to 
confess to his friend that his reckless indifference will not allow him 
to treat the situation seriously. He avows that he has no design in 
the matter at all, either to marry her or to pursue and capture her ; 
yet even here there seems to be some class prejudice. In the natural 
order of things Lizzie would probably have married her brother's 
master, one nearer to herself in class and station of life; but it is 
this very fact that Wrayburn resents. He cannot relinquish her to 
one whom he despises as beneath himself. The scene with Lizzie 
before the onslaught of the schoolmaster is very fine. For the time 
being Eugene has conquered his baser nature. Kven though he calls 
his accustomed careless levity to his aid, he feels it to be profligate 
and worthless, and tells himself that ‘ he cuts a sorry figure.” Whether 
he would have had enough strength of purpose to hold to his higher 
resolution we can never know, for he is struck down at that moment. 
He is rescued by the girl he loves, and, maimed and mortally injured. 
on his bed of pain uses his first interval of consciousness to forbid 
every search for his cowardly enemy. This he does to shield Lizzie’s 
good name. Her heroism, and the restitution that his contrition 
makes him feel he owes her, cause him to marry her, yet we must 
remember he had even seriously contemplated such a step before, 
and was only restrained by a thought of the difference in his position 
and hers. His miraculous escape from death and almost mortal 
illness are naturally the turning points of his life, and bring out all 
that is best in his character—his love for his friend, his appreciation 
of the little crippled dressmaker’s brave struggle for life, and best of 
all—his appreciation of his devoted wife. He determines to face the 
world anew for her sake, to retrieve his trifling and wasted youth, 
and forms new and worthy resolutions of better aims and higher 
views. 

There are several others in Dickens’s works to whom we should 
equally apply the term “ gentleman” in real life. Arthur Clennam, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, John Harmon, Mr. Crisparkle (the minor Canon), 
and little Twemlow all deserve the name, and surely dear old Mr: 
Pickwick was a gentleman! 

But there is one whose claim to this title we might overlook in 
our appreciation of another character in the same book, who over- 
shadows him. Charles Darney—heir to titles, estates, and honours— 
renounces them all, and chooses to maintain himself in honest inde- 
pendence in an alien country rather than uphold a system of waste, 
mismanagement, extortion, and oppression. He places his estates 
in the hands of a steward, with the charge to free them slowly from 
the weight that drags them down, so that the miserable people who 
cannot leave them, and who have been long wrung to the last point 
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of endurance, may suffer less. Unlike his father, he oppresses no man, 
imprisons no man, and, far from exacting payment of his dues, re- 
linquishes them of his own will, throws himself on a hostile world, 
and wins his own private place there, and earns his own bread. He 
makes good use of his time in England, wins the esteem and regard of 
all around him, and marries Lucy Manette, the daughter of the man 
whose life was nearly blighted by his own father. But in the midst of 
his happy life in England comes the recall to his own country. His 
steward, Gabelle, had held the estates there on written instructions 
to spare the people and give them what there was to give: but 
injustice and oppression had raised such passions among the sufferers 
that the innocent had to suffer with the guilty. Gabelle is seized and 
imprisoned and in danger of losing his life. Evremonde’s mind is 
filled with uneasiness. He feels himself a craven who has abandoned 
his post. He knows that bad aims are being worked out in his unhappy 
country by bad instruments, and that he, who could not fail to know 
that he was better than they, is not there, trying to stay bloodshed 
and assert the claims of mercy and humanity. So, heedless of the 
dreadful risk he runs, he resolves to go to Paris. It is his own con- 
ception of honour and duty that urges him to that decision. No one 
else knows of the obligation, even should it be one. His steward is 
a poor man, but Darney feels that he is responsible for the peril of 
an old servant, whose only crime is fidelity to himself and to his 
family. So he leaves all he values to go to the help of the country 
that has done nothing for him, and the old servant whose appeal is 
made in the name “ of the love of Heaven, of justice, of generosity, 
of the honour of a noble name.’ His subsequent history, the story 
of his courage, fortitude, patience, and unwillingness to allow his 
friend to be sacrificed for him are all overshadowed by the heroism 
of his friend Carton, but it speaks very highly for Darney’s character 
that Carton realizes that unless he can drug Darney into unconscious- 
ness he will not be able to carry out his sacrifice. 

With such characters as these we must own that Charles Dickens 
could describe not only a gentleman but also an aristocrat, and that. 
he fully knew the strength of their interpretation of the motto, 
“ Noblesse oblige.” 

[Conclusion] 


DICKENS CALENDARS FOR 1914 


et and characters from Dickens are again favourite subjects 
\) for calendars this season. Messrs. Raphael Tuck have sent us a 
selection from their list which ranges from one penny upwards. The 
penny ones comprise six pocket miniature calendars with a character 
from the novelist on the cover of each, whilst the more elaborate 
and artistic are in portfolios, and adorned with reproductions in colour 
of Ludovici’s familiar coaching scenes, from one shilling each. There 
are also leaflet calendars bearing designs by Harold Copping and 
Ludovici, and block calendars at a shilling and at sixpence. These 
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latter have charming pictures of “Bumble and Oliver Twist,” and 
“ Tupman and Rachel,” by Harold Copping. Perhaps the novelty of 
the series is ‘‘ The Pickwick Club Calendar,” representing the Pickwick- 
ians in a carriage and pair cut out in stiff card, with Mr. Pickwick 
driving. The idea is very effective, and the price of one shilling and 
sixpence should make it a favourite among Dickensians. 

Mr. Ernest Nister has issued two block calendars, one at a shilling, 
the other at sixpence, with delightful pictures in colour illustrating 
the Christmas party at the Wardles’ and Scrooge and the Turkey. 
The same firm also publishes two hanging card calendars ; the shilling 
one containing quotations and black and white thumb-nail sketches 
on each month’s card, entitled “‘A year with Dickens,” with illustration 
in colours on the front of Mr. Pickwick sliding, by C. E. Brock : the 
other with three photogravures by the same artist at sixpence. ‘‘ Gems 
from Dickens,” is a small booklet calendar at sixpence. 


THE PICKWICK CLUB CALENDAR 


Messrs. Marcus Ward’s two block calendars illustrate in colour Mr. 
Pickwick under the mistletoe, and Newman Noggs and Madeline Bray, 
the former by W. D. Almond, and the latter by Michael. Both have 
quotations for each day and cost one shilling each. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CVIII. 
ON HIS CHARACTER OF CALEB PLUMMER 


MBARRASSED by such riches, loth to choose, 
K Dear Caleb Plummer shall employ my muse, 
For all the power of Dickens’s varied mind 
In the poor toyman do we see combined. 

His pathos, humour, kindliness of heart 
In this sweet fancy bear an equal part. 
With tears and smiles commingled, how we greet 
His love for Bertha and his quaint deceit !— 
The brand-new sackcloth coat, the poor bare room, 
So brightly pictured to her sightless gloom— 
Each small pretence for her unselfish, kind ; 
Sure none but Dickens such a love designed ! 
Veekly Dispatch, December 27th, 1885. Henry EARLe. 
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DICKENS FOR BOYS AND GIJRLS* 


HE idea of adapting classic English novels for children by pre- 

senting them in simple and abbreviated form is a very excellent 

one. Already eight of Dickens’s books are included in the list, the 
last two being A Tale of Two Cities and Barnaby Rudge. 

These have been retold by Miss Alice F. Jackson, as in the case of the 
former ones, and we have nothing but praise for the careful and thorough 
manner in which she has accomplished her task. No better or surer 
way of introducing young readers to the great writer’s books could be 
found and we recommend them to all parents and guardians. We 
wish, however, an artist more qualified for the work could be found than 
F. M. B. Blaikie. None of the pictures in either book realize the charac- 
ters or scenes. in the slightest degree. Those in Barnaby Rudge are 
really too terrible for words, poor Barnaby, made to look like a raging 
imbecile, is a hideous nightmare, calculated to frighten a child instead 
of encouraging a love for one of Dickens’s greatest creations. 


DICKENS SCENES FOR AMATEUR ACTING: 


\J{R. GUY PERTWEE, whose scenes from Dickens for amatenr 
44 acting we reviewed at the time of its publication, has just published 
a volume on similar lines from great novelists. It comprises nine 
little playlets from Dumas, Bronté, Jane Austen, Hugo, George Eliot, 
Mrs. Gaskell, and two from Dickens. The latter are ‘‘ The Rehearsal ” 
from Nicholas Nickleby and “Cold Punch” from Pickwick Papers, 
both admirably adapted and arranged for amateur acting for which 
little in the way of scenery and properties are required. No fee is 
required for their performance. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


A CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


Sir,—The Charitable Guild of the London Fellowship makes a 
special appeal to your readers, now that the cold weather has set in, 
for articles of cast-off clothing, which are greatly needed by people who 
apply for assistance. 

As the Guild grows larger year by year the work increases ; it is 
still affording great assistance in a number of very deserving cases. 

The Fellowship Cot at Alton has, until quite recently, been occupied 
by a cripple boy who was unable to walk, and suffering from a tubercu- 
lous hip ; he has now left the Home, and is able to walk with the aid of 
a special boot, which the Guild assisted him to obtain through the 
Surgical Aid Society. 

A number of Surgical Aid letters have been given in other cases to 
obtain artificial legs and teeth, also letters for Convalescent Homes to 
which patients have been sent by the Guild for periods of three 
weeks quite free of charge,the Guild paying the railway fares in each case. 


* A Tale of Two Cities and Barnaby Rudge, retold for children by Alice 
F. Jackson. [Illustrated by I’. M. B. Blaikie. London: T. C. and E. C. 
Jack. Is. 6d. each net, 

+ Srenes for Acting from Great Novelists, by Guy Pertwee. London: 
George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1s. net. 
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All cases brought to the notice of the Guild are thoroughly investi- 
gated before help is given. 

Owing to Christmas time the appeals for assistance greatly in- 
crease, and to all lovers of Dickens the Committee makes a special 
appeal for Christmas. For any help given it will be most thankful. 

Subscriptions are due, and these and any clothing or other help 
will be gratefully received by yours faithfully, 

ANNIE SHERLOCK, 
Hon. Secretary. 


42 Stradella Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 
[Letters from Mr. Wilmot Corfield and Mr. Robert Allbut are unavoidably held over. ] 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
: HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

BIRMINGHAM.—On October 17th, at Queen’s College. Mr. 
Walters lectured on ‘‘ Dickens and the Unseen World,”’ in which he 
traced the evidence of Dickens’s early sympathy with the problems of 
the world of spirits throughout the whole of his works, and then 
went on to trace the gradual, apparent decay of Dickens’s sympathy 
with the unseen world by relating the many instances where he had 
devoted himself to the exposure of charlatan mediums, who claimed, 
at that time, to be in touch with departed spirits. Mr. Walters thought 
that this apparent change of front was no real evidence that Dickens 
had seceded from his former position of an earnest enquirer into the 
mysteries in which the life after death is shrouded, but that he was 
determined to expose the many forms of chicanery which were prejudic- 
ing credulous people at that period. Mr. Walters, in conclusion, 
referred to the recent pronouncement made by Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
asked, if Dickens were alive to-day, would he stand side by side with 
Sir Oliver Lodge, ready to extend his sympathy and help to many of 
our present-day scientists, who so ardently desire to throw some light 
on these dark places, or would he be antagonistic to their efforts ? 
Mr. Walters was convinced that Dickens would be as_ ready 
to help the earnest seekers after truth, as he showed himself to 
be ready to lash with scathing invective the impostors of his day. 
At the same place on October 31st, Mrs. G. Piggott gave a paper 
entitled ‘“‘Some Portraits in Bleak House,’? and Mr. F. Van Eliss 
recitals from Pickwick, David Copperfield, Nicholas Nickleby, and A 
Christmas Carol. Mrs. Piggott’s paper showed a most exhaustive 
knowledge of her subject, and so graphic were the many scenes and 
characters described, and so artistic her treatment of the subject, that the 
whole book was made to pass before the audience’s mind with delight- 
ful smoothness. Mr. Eliss, in his recitals, exhibited remarkable 
histrionic powers. Queen’s College, was, on the 14th Nov., converted 
into an arena, in which was fought a most interesting battle—Dickens 
versus Thackeray. Mr. Walter Powell, Chief Librarian of Bi-ming- 
ham, wielded his trusty sword on behalf of Dickens, and Mr. William 
Nodder fought valiantly for Thackeray. The contest reminded us 
of Mark Twain’s allusion to a French duel, where the combatants 
fought with broad-swords at sixty paces, each man doing his share of 
cutting and slashing, but with no intention of damaging his adversary. 
Mr. Powell refrained from any adverse criticism of Thackeray, and Mr. 
Nodder was equally courteous as regards Dickens. Each contented 
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himself with clearly laying before the audience the claims their heroes 
had on the reading public. Councillor Combridge occupied the Chair. 


BRIGHTON.—At the Athenzum Hall on 8th November, a lecture 
on * Dickens and Music”? was given by Mr. H. Davey. Mr. W. T. 
Ashby took the Chair. Mr. Davey spoke of the slight and few allusions 
to music in Dickens’s works, a neglect the more striking because 
Dickens was always closely connected with musical families. His 
sister Fanny was a professional musician, a foundation scholar at the 
Royal Academy ; his wife and Miss Georgina Hogarth daughters of 
a well-known critic and historian. Practically all the references he 
makes are to the words of ballads. The lecture was agreeably diversi- 
fied by songs contributed by Madame Withy, Mr. Mennich, and a solo 
by Miss Ida Geere. 


EALING ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL.—-On October 31st was held the 
first meeting of the Winter Session and took the form of an address by 
the Secretary, Mr. Cecil M. Matthews, on ‘‘ Little-known incidents in 
the Life of Charles Dickens.” It will be succeeded each month by a 
similar address on a kindred subject, forming a complete series, at the 
close of which prizes will be offered for the three best reviews of the 
lectures. The week preceding Christmas, ‘“‘ An Old Christmas Party’” 
will take place in the Dickens Room. 


EDINBURGH.—tThe opening meeting of the Session was held on . 
23rd October, in the Goold Hall, the lecturer being Mr. A. Blyth 
Webster. Mr. David Macritchie, F.S.A., presided over a large audience. 
Mr. Webster’s lecture—‘“ In Praise of Dickens ’—-was most interesting, 
scholarly, and original. His clearest, loudest note of praise was 
sounded when he proclaimed Dickens to be a Prophet. He showed 
how Dickens had condemned the party system of government, and had 
even distrusted the House of Commons itself. The book under con- 
sideration this winter is Hdwin Drood; and the first papers were 
delivered on November 6th, when Mr. R. C. H. Morison in his study of 
‘** The Opium Den Keeper,” declared in a most convincing and masterful 
manner, that Edwin Drood was not murdered. After which, Miss Ida 
J. Leipper taking “‘Mr. Sapsea and Durdles”’ in hand, with equal 
force and skill showed that the poor youth had been done to death. 


GLOUCESTER.—Another crowded and enthusiastic meeting at 
Northgate Mansions on November 5th, when twenty-eight new mem- 
bers were welcomed by the President. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. 
Richings) read a letter from the Cheltenham Branch suggesting an 
interchange of visits in January and March. The idea was warmly 
taken up, and the invitation accepted by the members. Mr. H. W. 
Bruton, who had collated * a few bibliographical notes on the history 
of Oliver Twist,’ submitted them to the meeting with great accept- 
ance, and they should be of great help to the serious students of the 
novel. Messrs. H. Godwin Chance, E. Kendall Pearson, and Mrs. 
(:. A. Adams followed with capital readings from the book named, and 
an interesting discussion followed. It was decided to hold a conver- 
sazione and dance (the ladies and gentlemen taking part in the latter to 
appear in Dickensian character costumes) early in the new year. 
The meeting showed a truly Dickensian spirit by voting two guineas 
to the Mayor of Gloucester’s fund for assisting the sufferers by the 
Senghenydd Colliery Disaster, the proposer of the motion (Mr. F. H. 
Bretherton) contributing a ‘similar amount. 
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HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—On October 21st, at 
the Church Hall, Defoe Road, Stoke Newington, Mr. G. W. H. Jones, 
L.C.C., occupied the Chair, when Mr. J. H. McNulty delivered an ad- 
dress upon Charles Dickens and his works, in the course of which he 
eulogised the great novelist, comparing him with Shakespeare and 
John Ruskin. To emphasize his points, the lecturer gave several ex 
tracts from Dickens’s works. As a humourist he was incomparable, 
as a social reformer he was without equal. Mr. Wilfrid Stannard gave 
three admirable recitals from Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist and 
David Copperfield. During the evening the honorary secretary, Mr. 
W. Miller gave a few details regarding the charitable work which the 
Fellowship is carrying out in Hackney and hoped that this work would 
increase as the branch grows. 


HASTINGS.—A meeting was held on October 17th, at the Queen’s 
Hotel. The President, Major Vipan, D.S.O., was re-elected. The Vice- 
Presidents were elected as follows: Mr. Wilson Crewdson, J.P., Dr. G. 
Locke, J.P., Dr. Herman Brearley, Prof. Oscar Browning, Mr. A. Black- 
man, J.P., Mr. J. C. Burleigh, and Councillor E. Armitage Hocking. The 
Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Tyler, was re-elected, and an Assistant Treasurer, 
Miss Elsie Tyler, was appointed. Mr. W. Divall was elected auditor. 
The Committee was elected as follows :—Messrs. W. W. Hoad, A. J. 
Adams, H. Braund, T. Avis, H. Robinson, Mrs. Horsey, Mrs. Burleigh, 
Miss Foster and Mr. Roger Crewdson.—A musical programme was 
rendered at the close of the business. Miss Maud Gurney Tyler gave 
two Readings * Mrs. Jellyby’”’ and “* Barkis.” 


HATFIELD.—On October 23rd, in the Dickens Room of the Salis- 
bury Arms, the Annual General Meeting was held and the First Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet were adopted. The Committee were re- 
elected with Mr. H. W. Hope as Chairman, and Mr. Edmund Woodrow 
as Hon. Treasurer and Secretary. A number of new members were 
also elected. After the business an excellent programme of recitations 
and music was rendered which was thoroughly enjoyed. Refreshments 
were served during the evening. On 13th November, at the same 
place, Mr. B. W. Matz delivered his lantern lecture on “‘ Charles Dickens 
and the County of Kent.” Mr. H. W. Hope presided. Mrs. A. K. 
Newcomer also addressed the meeting on the influence of the Fellow- 
ship in America, her speech being very warmly received and greatly 
appreciated. 


HULL.—On October 25th, at Owen Hall, Mr. B. W. Matz gave his 
lantern lecture on ‘‘ Charles Dickens and the County of Kent.” Mr. 
T. H. Leahair, president of the branch, presided. At the same place, on 
November 14th, ten-minute readings were given by members, mostly 
of a humorous character, from Pickwick Papers, Great Expectations, 
Barnaby Rudge, Nicholas Nickleby, and Sketches by Boz. 


LIVERPOOL.—The opening meeting was held on October 22nd, 
at the Royal Institute, when the President, Mr. Edgar A. Browne, 
F.R.C.S., delivered a most interesting address Mr. Browne stated 
that it was impossible to get away from Dickens, so much was he 
quoted everywhere by English speaking people of all classes, and only 
one other writer, and that was Shakespeare held such a dominant 
influence on the minds and thoughts of people. With Dickens the 
narrative was often subordinate to the characters, but his characters 
made the narrative, so powerfully were they described, moreover his 
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wonderful word-painting and attention to detail were such as held his 
audience of readers spellbound. Dickens did not usually take his 
character sketches from one individual alone, but built them up more 
as a composite portrait of several people, and mentioned sevcral 
personages who were supposed to have been the originals of characters. 
quoting passages from Bleak House, etc., to exemplify his meaning. 
At the Royal Institution on 5th November, Mr. G. A. Tessimond 
presiding, an interesting lecture was given by Mr. Albert T. Wray. 
entitled “Robert Burns: An Appreciation.””> Mr. Wray made a 
comparison showing how Burns though so totally different from Charles 
Dickens yet viewed life under many similar aspects. He was the 
democratic poet of what was perhaps a sad and dreary age, but he 
roused people to new life, and was the herald of the dawn of happier 
years. He advocated betier housing and more independence among 
the poorer classes. His great secret was inspiration and sympathy. 


LONDON.—On November 5th, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, Mr. Walter 
Dexter delivered a lecture entitled ‘‘ The Story of Charles Dickens’s 
Life,” illustrated with about seventy lantern slides. The lecture, 
which was greatly appreciated by the large audience, traced the career 
of the novelist from his birth to his death in a lucid and interesting 
manner, and was interspersed from time to time with appropriate 
extracts from the novelist’s writings. Mr. Augustus Ovey presided. 


MANCHESTER.—At the November Meeting, Mr. Albert Jarrett, 
presiding, an interesting paper was read by the Rev. H. Twyford, 
vice-president of the Stockport Branch, the subject being ‘ Charles 
Dickens : the Man as Revealed in his Books.’ Im the course of his 
paper Mr. Twyford said the secret of Dickens’s wide enchantment 
was the man in his books; the heart was cosmopolitan—its appeal 
was to every man, and Dickens put his heart into his books. Dickens 
was intensely English, more English than even Shakespeare was. 
He (Dickens) was more restricted still—he was plebeian English. 
almost plebeian Cockney, and yet where Shakespeare does not go, and 
is not even understood, Dickens has an abundant entrance. He 
was a wizard, with a power to charm the imagination to new conquests, 
as the poet does. An interesting discussion followed the reading 
of the paper, in which the President, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, the 
Chairman, and Messrs. J. Lea Axon and A. Humphreys took part. 


NOTTINGHAM.—The branch’s energetic president (Mr. R. Ivens) 
gave, on October 21st, a finely sympathetic résumé of that evergreen 
favourite. The Old Curiosity Shop, before about forty of the members, 
including a percentage of welcome recruits, and in the subsequent 
debate Messrs. Garton, Marchbanks, Boswell and Maltby were interest - 
ingly active. On November 4th, Mr. J. F. Marshall re-opened the story, 
his characteristic humour for the most part strongly in subjection to 
the pathos of gentle, uncomplaining Nellie and her poor old dotard 
gambler of a grandfather. Several of the lady members capably com- 
bated the comments of one or two male critics close-wedded to the 
belief that such a heroine in real child life as Little Nell could not 
possibly be. : 

PLYMOUTH.—The members spent a most enjoyable evening at 
the Micado Café on October 27th, the President (Mr. W. H. K. Wright) 
occupying the Chair. The programme had been arranged by Mr. 
W. Jenkin, assisted by Mrs. John Foot and Mrs. John Hill, the latter as 
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accompanist. Readings from Dickens were given by Mr. W. Mce- 
Connell (a selection from Martin Chuzzlewit), Mr. McCluskey (selection 
from David Copperfield), and Mr. W. H. K. Wright (from Little Dorrit). 
Songs were contributed by Miss Elsie Foot, Mr. 8. Fairman, Mr. F. L. 
Knight and Mr. Harley, and pianoforte selections by the Misses Foot ; 
Miss Spear also gave a recitation. At the same place, on Nov. 10th, 
the Rev. W. F. Newman read a paper on *‘ The Dramatic Quality of 
Charles Dickens.”” Mr. W. H. K. Wright was in the Chair. The lec- 
turer dealt with Dickens as an actor, an actor-manager, a dramatic 
critic, a supporter in speeches and letters of things dramatic, and a 
friend and supporter of actors. He also dealt with the drama as it 
appeared in some of his novels, and with his friendship with actors. 


SHEFFIELD.—On October 24th, at Cutlers’ Hall, Mr. B. W. Matz 
gave his lantern lecture on ** Charles Dickens and the County of Kent.” 
Mr. Samuel Wells, F.R.G.S., presided. On November 10th a clever 
and original recital from David Copperfield was given by Mr. S. L. 
Butler (Derby). The story centred round the Peggotty family, and by 
gesture, effective voice modulation and wonderful facial expression 
Mr. Butler made each character a living one. In response to the de- 
lighted applause of his audience, Mr. Butler rendered brief character- 
sketches of Tony Weller, Uriah Heep, and Little Neil’s grandfather. 
A trio so contrasted demonstrated again the reciter’s versatility. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—On November 17th, a splendid programme was 
rendered. Mr. G. Young gave a series of Dickensian recitals. His im- 
personations of characters were admirable. Songs were contributed by 
Miss Conroy and Miss Daisy Young, and Miss Ethel Rowland played 
the Dickens March and Pageant Overture. 

STOCKPORT.—On Nov. 10th a review of David Copperfield was 
given by Mr. Williarn Hatfield, who showed the objects the author 
had in mind in writing the book, and the barriers he set out to 
break down, paying special attention to that of class distinction. A 
discussion followed, and the excellence of Mr. Hatfield’s address was 
proved by the fact that some of the visitors expressed their great 
appreciation by joining the branch. - 

SYDNEY (N.S.W.).—On September 25th His Honour Judge 
Backhouse occupied the Chair. Miss Ada Henry, M.A., gave a Little 
Dorrit evening, which proved very enjoyable. She gave an interesting 
lecture dealing with the book and was assisted by Miss M. Barneit, 
who gave a reading, Miss Esther Hensler who recited, and the Misses 
Davis and Swinbourne who sang. Mrs. C. A. Peterson and Mr. Frank 
Bardsley also gave readings. 

WEST LONDON.—A successful opening evening was held on 
25th October in the Lecture Hall, Ealing. Captain Higginson was 
elected President. The other officers were all duly elected. The 
report and balance sheet were adopted. Contributions were sent 
to the Hanwell Créche, subscriptions to the United Kingdom Benefi- 
cent Association, and to Sir William Treloar’s Home. Readings then 
followed. Miss Murrell did sketches of Mrs. Nickleby and Mrs. 
Todgers, Mr. Harbin, Mrs. Bellamy, Miss Whitehead _and Mr. 
Westrope gave readings. 

TORONTO.—On 17th October, a very successful meeting was held 
at Foresters’ Hall, when Mr. J. W. Bengough gave a lecture, illustrated 
with crayon sketches, on “‘ Dickens Characters we Know.” The officers 
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for the new session were elected, Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith being again 
chosen as President. 


WINNIPEG. 
in ¢he Conv GSabion. Hall of Manitoba College, and ‘fansatfed the 
business of their annual meeting with characteristic enthusaisni. 
Professor A. W. Crawford occupied the chair, and the officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. Honorary members elected were: 
3. W. Matz, London, England, editor The Dickensian; W.S. Stapleton, 
Saskatoon; E. S. Williamson, Toronto; and Rev. Eber Crummy, 
Vancouver. Among choice entertainments of the evening were 
Dickensian views displayed by Gerald Wade. His lecture was entitled 

‘In the Footsteps of Boz,” and 200 lantern slides were exhibited. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—On October 28th, at the 
Masonic Hall, Mr. Will. C. Smith, K.C., delivered an address on “ The 
Character and Genius of Dickens.” Sheriff Gardner Millar presided. 
On 12th November, in the Masonic Hall, Mr. W. B. Gardner delivered 
a lecture on ~ Dickens and the Great Neglected.” Mr. F. Harcourt 
Kitchin presided. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS, ETC. 

Charles Dickens, illustrated by Harold Copping. ‘“ Half Hours with 
Creat Authors” series. London: Raphael Tuck, Ltd. 6d. net. 

Scenes for Acting from the Great Novelists, by Guy Pertwee (two from 
Dickens). London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. Is. net. 

American Notes, Martin Chuzzlewit, Christmas Books with all the 
original illustrations, Universal Edition. London: Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd., 2s. 6d. net each. 

Phiz and Dickens as they appeared to Edgar browne, with origina! 
illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 15s. net. 

Dickens, par Albert Keim & Louis Lumet. Les Grands Hommes ; 
sous le patronage de M. Jules Claretie, de lacademie francaise. Illus. : 
Paris: Pierre Lafitte and Cie. 1 fr. 95. 

Memories of Charles Dickens, by Perey Fitzgerald. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 12s. 6d. net 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER AR TICLES. 


“Some Victorian Letters and Letter Writers. VII.—Charles 
Dickens.’’—(Continued.) Outlook, 16 October. 

**Phiz and Dickens: Sir John Gray Hill’s Addendum” Liverpool 
Courier. November 5. 

Charles Dickens and Manchester Pcople.”” Wanchester Courier, 
7 November. 

**Is Dickens out of Date ?”’ Correspondence in Pali Mall Gazette. 
5 and 7 November. 

“The Disturbing Influence”? (Mrs. Quilp’s Tea Party). Cartoon 
by R. C. Pall Mall Gazette, 5 November. 

“Should All Saints’ Hall be identified with Dickens ?”* Corres- 
pondence in Clifton Chronicle, November 12. 

“Notes on Oliver Twist,’ by H. W. Bruton. Gloucester Journal, 
Nov ember 8. 

** Marley’s Ghost in Politics.” Cartoon. i Evening Standard, Nov. 
** Charles Dickens’s Golden Days.” Preston Guardian, Nov eee 5 
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‘*“ Winchester Dickens Fellowship: Inaugural address by the 
Rev. Canon Vaughan.” Hampshire Advertiser, November 8. 

«A New Dickens Letter.’ Broad Arrow, November 10. 

‘“A Perennial Dickens,’’ by Wilmot Corfield. Saturday Review, 
November 22. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
DECEMBER 


Sheffield: Lecture by Mr. J. Cuming Walters at Cutlers’ Hall. 
2. Nottingham: ‘* Mr. Micawber Redivivus,’” by Mr. C. Bonnell, 
at Mechanics’ Institute at 8. i 
3. London: Lecture—‘‘ Dickens as a Social and Literary Force.” 
By Mr. Edwin Pugh, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. 
Forest Gate : Reading Circle at Earlham Hall at 8. 
Liverpool: Papers and discussion arranged by Mrs. Tuke, at 
Royal Institution, at 8. 
4. Edinburgh: ‘‘ Rosa and Miss Twinkleton,”’ and ‘*‘ Mr. Grew- 
gious,” by Miss Edith Peterkin‘ ‘“‘ Honeythunder”’ by 
Mr. R. Harvey, at Goold Hall, at 8. 
Hatfield: Recital ‘“‘ Micawber”’ at Public Hall at 8. 
5. Manchester: Short Papers on Bleak House, by Mr. C. F. Eoad 
and Miss Butler, at Milton Buildings, at 7-30. 
6. Brighton: Meeting arranged by the Ladies of the Branch, at 
Athenzum Hall, at 8. 
8. Plymouth: ‘“ Dickens Child Characters,” by Mr. R. E. Pengelly, 
at Micado Café, at 8. 
Stockport: Characters from David Copperfield. 
11. Glasgow: Elocutionary and Musical at Masonic Hall, at 8. 
Forest Gate: Whist Drive at Earlham Hall, at 8. 
Winnipeg: Meeting at Manitoba College at 8-15. 
12. Sheffield: Debate on Nicholas Nickleby organised by Mr. H. 
Monks, at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. 
Hull: ‘The Mysterious Elements in Dickens,” by Miss Hilda 
Wright, at Owen Hall, at 8. 
Lancaster: Recital, ‘*‘ Micawber,’’ by Mr. Frank Speaight. 
13. West London: Paper on Hdwin Drood, by Miss Hughes, at 
Municipal Buildings, Ealing, at 8. 
15. Southampton: Lecture by Col. Swalm. 
16. Nottingham: ‘ Nicholas Nickleby” I., by Sketch Party, at 
Mechanics’ Institute at 8. 
Montreal: ‘‘ Dickens and Music,” by Mr. John Walkley, with 
Musical Selections, at Victoria Hall. 
Hackney: Recital, A Christmas Carol, by Professor Miles, 
at St. James’ Parish Hall, Powell Road, Clapton, at 8. 
17. Bristol: Dramatic Evening. ‘ The Battle of Life,’ arranged by 
Mrs. A. J. Tonkin, at All Saints’ Hall, Clifton, at 8. 
Liverpool: ‘‘Some of Dickens’s Household Drudges,”” by Mrs. 
Helsby, at Royal Institution, at 8. 
18. Edinburgh: Dramatic Performance at Lauriston Street Hall. 
19. Birmingham: Recital of A Christmas Carol, by Rev. A. R. 
Runnels-Moss, at Queen’s College, at 7-30. 
22. Plymouth: Christmas Readings from Dickens, at Micado Café. 
23. Glasgow: Entertainment to Poor Children, at City Hall. 
30. Nottingham: ‘Nicholas Nick'eby,” II., at Mechanics’ Institute. 
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